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Western-Inland Pilots Agree On Master System Seniority List 
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Numerous TWA Grievances Combined and Submitted to NMB 


Board Expected | 
to Act Speedily | 


June has come and gone and} 
what a month! It didn’t spare the | 
ponies on activities—many, fast, 
and varied. July was some but not 


much better. Headquarters repre- 
sentatives were away during near- | 
ly all of June and, naturally, there 
was much catching up to be done | 


around the home base—headquar- | 
ters. There wasn’t much time to | 


SEAU.S. ARMY 


'F, FLYING CADET 


£a¥ 


do this catching up for the reason 
that ALPA’s chief representatives 
returned from New York on June 
30 and were on their way to Kan- 
sas City for an employment agree- 
ment amending conference with 
Mid-Continent Airlines on July 11. 
Conferences with Mid-Continent 
on July 12, 13, and 14 








the 12th at 11:00 a. m. at the 
Continental Hotel. The company 
conferees were J. C. Collins, vice- 
president and secretary; J. A. 
Cunningham, vice-president, oper- 
ations; and W. D. Warren, chief 
pilot and director of training. The 
pilots were represented by P. C. 
Walters, chairman, Council No. 45, 
and master chairman; R. G. Fran- 








(Continued on Page 4, Col. 3) 
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SUPERFORTRESS AT DAWN 





























I. 








—Wide World Photo 


Today, the B-29 is a super warplane; tomorrow, it will 
be a super air liner speeding world travelers to the far 


corners of the globe, a globe that is being shrunk daily by the ever-broadening strides in the advancement 
The conferences with Mid-Con- | of the art of air line flying. Some idea of the size of this giant plane can be obtained by comparing its 
tinent began in Kansas City on| bulk and propellers with its crew silhouetted in the dawn. 














LATE NEWS 











One 


Supporting a sole international | 
aviation line, W. A. Patterson, 
president of United Air Lines, tes- 
tifying before the CAB, said that 

postwar passenger traffic i 


the 


| the North Atlantic will not be suf-| 
| ficient to support more than one 
international air line company. 


$1,000,000,000 


The Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
| tration recently presented to Con- 
| gress a survey showing the need 
for a $1,000,000,000 airport con- 











(Continued on Page 7, Col. 3) 
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NICE WORK 






As a wiseacre would say, “It’s nice work if you can get it.” 

part of Eugene Ullendorf’s job is keeping his mind on it. 
can Airways navigation instructor, Ullendorf, obviously enjoys his position of teaching these beach beau- 
ties the intricate problems of navigation and meteorology. 
vill be employed by the vast Pan American Airways System to chart the weather and global courses for 
sky skippers, and that’s not “globaloney.” Please, PLEASE, we know a woman’s place is in the home but— 


we wonder what Dave Kuhn of TWA will have to say about this. 


this sort must be digested with a grain of salt. yho 
our generation have adapted themselves to the trend of future aviation development. 


Remember? 


“How in the hell are we going to get them back in the kitchen?” 


you? 


After completing the course, these lovelies 
Take it easy, boy; you did say things of 
Anyhow, it shows that the young ladies of 


Oh, you don’t think that’s a problem, do 
Just try it and if yow’re successful, call us long distance and we'll pay for the call. 


—Wide World Photo 
The toughest 
Pan Amer- 


Another problem is, 


And They 


A recent Ninth Air Force re- 
lease said, in part, “Anybody look- 














INTERVENOR 


A PETITION FILED WITH THE 
CIviIL AERONAUTICS BOARD BY 
THE Arr LINE PILOTS ASSOCIA- 
TION ASKS THE BOARD TO RE- 
FUSE TO CONSIDER APPROVAL OF 
AMERICAN AIRLINES’ ACQUISI- 
TION OF AMERICAN EXPORT 
AIRLINES UNTIL SUCH A TIME 
AS A COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 
AGREEMENT BETWEEN ALPA 
AND AEA HAS BEEN SIGNED AND 
PLACED IN EFFECT. 

THE PETITION WAS FILED BY 
JOHN M. DICKERMAN, ALPA 
COUNSEL, AND SETS FORTH THAT 
ON JUNE 27, 1944, BOTH PARTIES 
AGREED TO SIGN THE AGREEMENT. 
THE PETITION STATES THAT 
ALPA OFFICIALS SIGNED THE 
AGREEMENT JULY 6 BUT THAT 
AEA OFFICIALS HAVE NOT, AS 
YET, SIGNED. 

DURING THE HEARING OF THE 
ACQUISITION CASE, JOHN E. 
SLATER, EXECUTIVE VICE-PRESI- 
DENT OF AEA, TESTIFIED THAT 
UNDER THE TERMS OF THE SALE 
AND PURCHASE AGREEMENT, AEA 
AGREED NOT TO TAKE ANY AC- 
TION WHICH MIGHT AFFECT THE 
FUTURE OF THE AIR LINE WITH- 
OUT FIRST CONSULTING WITH 
AND RECEIVING PERMISSION FROM 
AA, THE PURCHASER. 

ALPA ALSO ASKS THE BOARD, 
IF APPROVAL OF THE ACQUISITION 
IS GRANTED, TO INCLUDE, AS A 
CONDITION OF APPROVAL, THE 
STATEMENTS OF SLATER AND 
RALPH S. DAMON, VICE-PRESIDENT 
AND GENERAL MANAGER OF AA, 
REGARDING THEIR WILLINGNESS TO 
RESPECT COMMITMENTS ALREADY 
MADE WITH REFERENCE TO THE 
COLLECTIVE BARGAINING AGREE- 
MENT AND SYSTEM SENIORITY. 
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ALPA Intervenes; 
Files Exceptions 


The acquisition of a majority 
of Inland Air Lines’ stock by 
Western Air Lines under a stock 
purchase contract signed October 
7, 1943, culminated a series of 
hazy rumors that had been cir- 
culating in the industry for some 
time. The purchase was not pub- 
licly known until October 16, 
1943, when Leo Dwerlkotte, execu- 
tive vice-president of Western, 
filed a petition with the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board requesting approval 
of the acquisition. Richard Lefer- 
ink, president of Inland, and his 
associates parted with 137,241 
shares or 83% of the entire stock 
issue for the reported sum of 
$435,177.70. 

Inland Sets Enviable 
Safety Record 

Although a relatively small air 
line operating in the sparsely set- 
tled western states, northwest and 
northeast of Cheyenne, Wyoming, 
Inland up to the date of the stock 
purchase had hung up an enviable 
safety record having never killed 
or injured a passenger in all the 
years of its operation. 

Western to Absorb Employees 

Western in its application for 
approval of the merger introduced 
a letter from Mr. Dwerlkotte to 
Mr. Leferink which contained the 
following: 

“In the event the CAB approves 








Say No. 13 Isn't Lucky 








(Continued on Page 6, Col. 2 





ing through the roster of officers 
in the Ninth Troop Carrier Com- 
mand might, and quite logically, 
get the impression that this, the 
newest of commands in the Ninth 
Air Force, is composed of former 





—United Air Lines Photo 
United Air Lines pilots, there be- 
ing 13 of them among the para- 
troop hauling, glider towing, and 
air evacuation pilots of Brigadier 


General Paul L. 
mand. 

“Western division men of Unit- 
ed Air Lines are Lt. Col. Joel E. 
Crouch, 3296 Lime St., Riverside, 
Calif.; Lt. Col. Glen A. Myer, Bla- 
ney Ave., Cupertino, Calif.; Lt. 
Col. Harvey A. Berger, 719 Dahlia 
St., Denver, Colo.; Lt. Col. B. R. 
Baldwin, 207 Chrisman Ave., Ven- 
tura, Calif.; Lt. Col. Theodore G. 


(Continued on Page 8, Col. 1) 


Williams’ Com- 
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~ AIR SAFETY 


The tedious and laborious development of heavier-than-air air- 
craft has been in progress for forty-one years, ever since the famous 
first flight of the Wright Brothers at Kittyhawk, North Carolina, on 
December 17, 1908. 

Correlatively, the key factor in this development has been the slow 
but always steady and persistent march forward and uphill along tedi- 
ous, winding trails to greater and greater air safety. Along the way 
there have been obstacles, the worst and most deadly of which are 
those in the business who don’t have a proper appreciation of air 
safety—the type of people who aren’t able to recognize a “must” 
where the safety of human life is involved. They either know no better, 
or they are blinded to the vital importange of air safety by their al- 
most fanatical desire for greater and greater profits. 

Tied inseparably to air safety is the matter of multimotored, 
multipiloted aircraft, which is capable when the throttles are opened 





to begin a flight, to actually reach its destination or some other | 


place of sufe landing, bad weather, partial mechanical failure, or both, 
notwithstanding. 

Reprinted in this space is a letter sent to L. Welch Pogue, Chair- 
man of the Civil Aeronautics Board, on June 20, 1944, written by 
ALPA’s President Behncke, which traces the evolution from single to 
multimotored aircraft and from one-piloted to copiloted aircraft to 
insure the continued flight vital to air safety. The letter follows: 


Dear Mr. Pogue: 

The Air Line Pilots Association, representing all of the American 
flag air carrier air line pilots, has noted with marked interest and con- 
siderable alarm the report of the investigation of Examiners William 
J. Madden and ‘Albert E. Beitel, relating to the so-called Local-Feeder 
Pickup Air Service hearings which commenced on September 28, 1943, 
and concluded on October 25, 1943. This report is identified as Civil 
Aeronautics. Docket No. 857, the title of which is “Investigation ot 
Lotal-Feeder Pickup Air Service.” Certain paragraphs of this docu- 
mént,: particilarly Paragraph (9) of the appended Recommendations 
on' pages 74 and 75, have caused us to become most deeply concerned 
about this matter. The reason for this deep concern is the character 
and grave import-of certain parts of this repart and Recommendation 
No. 9, the latter of which reads as follows: . 

“(9) Safety regulations for feeder service should 
permit the carrying of passengers on planes which also 
render pickup service; the provision of service with single 
engine aircraft; and the operation of aircraft with a 
single pilot. 

Those of us who fly and who have flown for a long time and, in 
fact, have grown up in the air line business view contentions and 
recommendations of this character as the gravest possible threat to 
air safety and to the continued normal and proper development of the 
industry. When Orville Wright made his first flight at Kittyhawk on 
December 17, 1903, 41 years ago, his craft was powered with a single 
motor. Stop and reflect—it had but one source of power. The first 
flight accomplished by man in a heavier-than-air machine was accomp- 
tished with one motor; hence, it was a single motor, single pilot opera- 
tion. That’s the point we started from. Should we return to this con- 
cépt? Most decidedly no. For many years after this famous first of all 
flights, airplanes continued to utilize the one power plant concept of 
power flight. Why did we go to two or more motors? We went to 
multiple motors to make flying safer and finally sufficiently safe so 
that it would have a chance of attracting public support in the form 
of air travel as a reliable and safe mode of transportation. This didn’t 
all happen overnight or by happenstance; it’s evolution—the evolution 
of air safety, and what we are talking about here is air safety in air 
transportation. Evolution is a painfully slow process, usually opposea 
by many of the laws of nature and by the short-sightedness and down- 
right lack of good common horse sense on the part of human beings. 

On May 15, 1918, the United States Post Office Air-Mail Service 
was inaugurated. Again the aircraft used had but one motor; it was 
a single motor, single pilot operation. That was the beginning of air 


transportation. Finally, in the middle twenties, the U.S.P.O. Air-Mail| CAA. The figures and facts expressed in this remarkable and startling 


Service gave way to the so-called contract air-mail service which 
finally culminated in what we have today—the greatest air line net- 
work in the world; and, we have only begun. 

When ‘did the public really take to the air? It took to the air 
when the pioneers and engineers discarded single motor operation and 
went to multiple motor operation. Why did they do this? They did 
this because the whole theme and the whole scheme of safety in air 
line transportation is the ability to continue a flight once begun to its 
destination or some other safe place of landing. In other words, air 
line: transportation came into the morning of a new day in its develop- 
ment when two or more motors were employed, and from that point 
on the strides and development in the business were so marked as to 
startle even the most inconsistent imagination. Ability to continue 
flight had been assured because the power eggs were no longer all in 
one basket; thusly, one motor inoperative operation was born. 

' The Federal’ Regulatory Agency carefully watched the progress 
of the business and wrote the rules of the game. They wrote the rules 
of the game to protect two things: The safety of the air traveling 
public. and the wherewith to insure the continued sound and stable 


|plants, so as to make continued flight possible with one power plant 


_THE AIR LINE PILOT 
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Blood & Tears Under Bridge of Time 
— = iasenlsene 


By CHUCK “Winchell” BOTSCH | **By]] Session’’ 
Council No. 31, AA 


Burbank, emanabeee ‘Then Business 


F-L-A-S-H! This month brings ————— | 
back to many of us here in Bur-| By EARL MARX 
bank, as well as to those at many} Council No. 8, National 
other 


bases and with other air| Jacksonville, Florida 
lines, the hectic days immediately —— 
after the Jap attack on Dutch Our regular meetings are held| 
Harbor. The past two years have! each first Monday of the month, | 


seen much water (yes, and blood 
and tears, too) pass under the 


and a new system is in effect to 
secure a good attendance. Any 
bridge of time, and the news of! member not present for the regu-| 
late has been of such tremendous} lar meeting, unless he is out on| 
import and significance that many|a run or has some other good 
of the stepping stones leading to| excuse, is assessed a $5.00 penal- 
these climaxes. have faded into the} ty. The attendance is very good. 


swirling fog of the past. Yet, to| Letters from ALPA Headquarters 
me, and to all of the many air| were read and discussed. The 


usual “bull session’? was held and| 
it was pointed out that the chair- 
man and other officers need the 
complete co-operation and help of | 
all members to keep the council | 


line pilots who participated in the 
arming of Alaska, there will never 
dawn a day without memories of 
the eventful days following the 
Dutch Harbor incident. I beg your 
(Continued on Page 4, Col. 1) (Continued on Page 6, Col. 1) | 
development of air line transportation by assuring the ability of air- 
craft to continue flight even though partial power failure was en- 
countered. It wasn’t an easy matter—it was evolution of air safety— 
a great business in the making. 
The Federal Regulatory Agency and all of the people in the busi- 
ness who really think things out reasoned that things mechanical are | 
things that fail—motor failure is mechanical failure that spells inter- 
rupted flight—crashes—death. Why? Because interrupted flight is 
the opposite of the ability to continue flight when one or more power 
plants become inoperative. 
Then the real thinkers in the business reasoned further and they 
toyed with the idea of power reserve; minimum and maximum power 
output. They added to the air safety idea not only multiple power 


inoperative, but they went much further and designed and developed 
power plants capable of reserve power output so there would be a 
reserve of power in each of the multiple sources of power aboard air 
line aircraft. Why? So that when one or more power plants failed 
in a multimotored aircraft, the pilot could use his power reserve. | 
For what reason? Again their goal was ability to continue flight not 
only in good weather but, and much more important, also in bad 


| weather. 





The real thinkers and the meditators in the industry were not 
satisfied with this. They thought still more deeply and realized that 
things mechanical aren’t the only machines that fail; human anatomy 
machinery also fails. So it came to pass that there were brought into 
the air line industry, multipiloted airplanes. Today, when we enplane 
for an air journey, we board a craft that is both multimotored and 
multipiloted; and, for what reason? Again the answer is air safety— 
to safeguard human life in the event of either pilot physical failure or | 
mechanical failure while aloft, and once this having been done, the con- | 
tinued sound and stable development of a great industry was ea 


an industry that depends more on public support and public approval 
than any other line of endeavor. The developers of air line transpor- 
tation came, ventured, sacrificed, realized, accomplished, and finally | 
attained a fair degree of safety in air travel. To realize that the wis- | 
dom of their course was sound, we need only to look about us at the| 
great strides and the great development that the business has achieved, 
and it’s all based on a proper degree of air safety. 

Now, what do we see? What do we experience? In this year of | 
1944, after 41 years of progress since Orville Wright struggled off the | 
ground at Kittyhawk, North Carolina, and landed 59 seconds later, to 
accomplish the first single motor, single pilot heavier-than-air opera- 
tion, we find men, modern men, men who should have better judg- 
ment, men who should reason more deeply, advocating a return to 
single motor, one-pilot operation. It is a dismal thought, a distressing 
one indeed. It is a distinct about-face back into the dark ages of the 
development of safety in air travel. I repeat, specifically Recommen- 
dation No. 9 reads as follows: “SAFETY REGULATIONS FOR 
FEEDER SERVICE SHOULD PERMIT THE CARRYING OF PAS- 
SENGERS ON PLANES WHICH ALSO RENDER PICKUP SERV-| 
ICE: THE PROVISION OF SERVICE WITH SINGLE ENGINE | 
AIRCRAFT, AND THE OPERATION OF AIRCRAFT WITH A 
SINGLE PILOT.” 

Quite obviously the framers of this recommendation and those 
who back it will tell you motors have become more reliable. Maybe 
so, but they are still failing. There are also grave questions about 
this. The famous time-tried Liberty motor developed during World 
War I was one of the most reliable airplane power plants ever built 
and it would be very risky to venture an opinion that our present air 
line aircraft motors are more reliable. It has been said that facts and 
figures when expressed in straight from the shoulder, gun-barreled 
directness, cannot be disregarded. In this respect, your attention is 
invited to two tables of figures, which are taken from a current Civil 
Aeronautics Administration brief (page 15) entitled: ‘Difficulties 
with Engines Installed in Civil Aircraft,” written by Stephen H. Rolle, | 
chief, Power Plant Section, Aircraft Engineering Division of the 





compilation cover a period of aircraft operation in both air carrier 
and non-air carrier from January 1, 1941, to June 30, 1943. Now 
before you examine this indisputable evidence, I would like to respect- 
fully drive home to you its grave importance to the problem at hand. 
In air carrier operation between January 1, 1941, and June 30, 1948, 
a period of two and one-half years’ time, there were 3,305 motor 
failures. In non-carrier operations, there were 2,658 failures in the 
same period, resulting in a total number of aircraft power plant fail- 
ures of 5,963 in the brief period of two and one-half years. Think of it, 
Chairman Pogue, 5,963 motor failures in two and one-half years. 
Does that not high-light the false contention that our motors -aren’t 
quitting—aren’t failing? Most conclusively, the answer is that they 
are failing and the number of times they fail is truly alarming. 
Now let us take a look at the other figures along the bottom of 
these charts which have to do with accidents, forced landings, air- 
planes damaged, persons injured, and persons killed. In air line multi- 
motored aircraft for this period, January 1, 1941, to June 30, 19438, 








Ou Constant Memoriam 





























(Continued on Page 8, Cols. 1 & 2) 


“To fly West, my friend, is a flight we 
all must take for a final check.” 


Active Duty Air Corps 


Beadles, Eugene C.—UAL; Caton, C. E. 
— E Darby, James E. — C&SAL; 


bert B.—EAL; Folkers, Harold J.—Bran- 
iff; Greenlee, Robert L.—UAL; Herndon, 
Thomas—UAL; Jackson, Walter—TWA; 
Knudson, Max—TWA; McDowell, H. C. 
—UAL; Mitchell, Hewitt F.—Colonial; 
Mostoller, Charles—EAL; Nagel, John— 
Mid-Continent; Nelson, Franklin 
Warren—TWA; Roth, 
; Skelly, H. J.—AA; Tre- 
week, —AA. 


Active Duty Naval Reserve 

Jones, John Paul—EAL; Roscoe, Thomas 
_— A; Sparboe, Jerome H. — NW 

Williams, Roy W.—EAL. 

Active Duty Marine Corps 

Kimball, Walter F.—T. W. A. 


Active 


Accidental 


Anderson, Lloyd—U. A. L. 
» Paul AU. ALL 
Antonio, S. B.—P. C. A. 
Barrett, Joseph C., Jr.—P. A. A, 
Barron, John M., Jr.—A. A. 
Bates, Clarence F.—N. W. 


Blom, Edwin W.—U. A, L. 
Bogen, W. L.—W. A. E. 
Bohnet, Frederick L.—T. W. A. 
Bolton, Harvey F.—T. W. A. 
Bontrager, C. M.—U. A. L. 
Borchers, Adrian—P. A. A. 
Bowen, J. E.—T. W. A. 
Bowen, Lewis L.—B. A. 
Brandon, James L.—U. A. L. 
*Brand, W. J.—A. A, 
Briggs, Francis W.—A. A. 
Broughton, D. E.—U. A. L. 

- W.—U. A. L. 

Brown, H. Babcock—N. E. A. 
Brown, W. C.—P. A. A. 

Brunk, Paul S.—P. A. A. 
Bucher, Charles L.—P. A. A, 
Bucklin, Fred—P. C. A. 

Burks, John A.—U. A. L, 
Carpenter, Bayard A.—A. A. 
Chamberlain, Cassius B.—N. W. 
Clayton, R. C.—C. & S. 

Cohn, Hanley G.—W. A. S. 

Cole, D. C.—U. A. L. 

Cooper, D. 1.—A. A. 

Cope, Alonzo—Marine Airways 

Cox, Floyd—Ludington 

Dace, Frank E.—W. A. L. 

Dally, Benjamin H.—T. W. A.-1. C. D. 
Davis, Alfred W.—U. A. L. 

Davis, Douglas—E. A. L. 

DeCesare, Frank—Panagra 

De Cesaro, Joseph G.—U. A. L. 

Dietz, Stuart G.—E. A. L. 


> 


Dunn, Stephen—Panagra 
Elzey, Robert M.—P. A. A, 
Fey, Howard—U. A. L. 
Fields, Glenn T.—A. A. 
*Fisher, John F.—N. W. 
Fortner, W. F.—E. A. L. 
Fuller, Ray E.—A. A. 
Gay, R. A.—A. A. 
Gardner, Gordon W.—Panagra 
George. Hal—T. W. A. 
Gill, D. N.—T. W. A.-1. C. D. 
Gillette, Morgan A.—T. W. A. 
Gower, Vernon 1.—D. A. L. 

. R. Boyd—uv. A. L. 
Haid, Arthur A.—N. W. 


Hale, S. H.—E. A. L. 
Hallgren, W. A.—A. A 
Hart, John F.—N. W 


Hill, George W.—A. A. 

Holbrook, Clyde M.—A., A. 
Holsenbeck, W. M.—P. A. A. 

Inman, Rodger R.—T. W.A.-1. C. D. 
Ireland, Baxter L.—Continental 
Jameliler, Stanley ary A. L. 


Judd, Orvan K.—P. A. A. 

Kelsey, Harold J.—AA; Kineannon, Ted 
N.—AA; King, George B.—PAA; Kam- 
dat, Albert C.—EAL; Kroeger, John H.— 
PAA-Western. 

Lamb, Charles S.—UAL; Lewis, Harry C. 
— TWA; Livermore, Joe — NW; Loeffler, 
Edward J. — WAL; Lucas, Al — WAS; 
Lucas, Verne—Ludington; Lynn, John B. 
—C&SAL. 

McAfee, William—PAA; MeMickle, Har- 
old—Panagra; Mallick, Forrest E.—UAL; 


Mamer, Nick B.—NW; Marshal, Gerald 
V.— AA; Merrifield, Austin S.— UAL: 
Martin, Karl R.—NWA; Miller, B. D.— 


AA Colonial; *Miner, Willard H.—UAL; 
Montee, Ralph—TWA; Montijo, John G. 
— VAT; Morgan, Howard R. — TWA; 
Mossman, Russell C.—C&SAL. 

Neff, Harold—UAL; Noe, Earl J.—TWA; 
Norby, Raymond B.—NW. 

O’Brien, W. E.—PCA; Odell, M. T.— 
AA; *Olson, Kenneth S.—N 
Alden—NWA; 0 
Parker, A. N.—TWA 
Pedley, Charles F.—AA; Perry, 
J. A.—EAL; Person, Addison G.—PAA; 
Pickup, Christopher V.—UAL; Pielemeier, 
Harold E.— AA; Potter, Norman W. — 
UAL; Pursley, C. H.—Panagra. 


Quale, R. J.—AA. 

Radoll, R. W.—UAL; Raley, R. J.—NW; 
*Rhew, Jesse N.—C&S; Riggs, Russell S. 
—AA; Robbins, Wm. J. B.—AA; Rose, 
John A.—KLM; Rousch, Chas. W.—NW; 
Rust, F. H.—AA. 

Salisbury, Hervey M. — TWA; Sandblom, 
4. V.—CP; Sandegren, Thomas E.—UAL; 
Sauceda, J. M.—PAA; Scott, P. T. W.— 
TWA; Scott, Philip C.—UAL; Scroggins, 
Lowell V.— PCA; Shank, Eugene S. — 
NWA; Sharpnack, J. W.—UAL; Sheets, 
Don K.—Panagra; Sherwood, George C. 
—WAE; Smoot, C. H.—Braniff; Stiller, 
Harry A. — AA Robert E. — 
Panagra. 

Tarrant, Harold R. — UAL; Terletzky, 
Leo — PAA; Thomas, L. E. — EAL; 
Thompson, A. R.—UAL; *Turbyne, Rob- 
ert—Panagr: 


Underwood, Sanford L.—AA. 


; Supple, 


Vance, Clark K.—UAL. 

Wagar, G. K.—UAL; Waldron, Joe—AA; 
Walker, M. A. — PAA; Wallace, Clyde 
W.—TWA; * i Nicholas A.—TWA; 


Weatherdon, Edwin — AA; West, F. W. 
—NW; hidden, R. G.—NEA; Wiesel- 


mayer, Otto—PAA; Williams, Wayne C 
—TWA; Williamson, P. B.—EAL; Wor- 
then, John A.—WW; *Wright, J. S.— 
TWA 


Young, George S.—UAL. 

Zeier, Carl F.—C&SAL. 

Natural 

Blomgren, Lloyd 1.—AA; Chiappino, L. 
J.. TWA-ICD; Cochran, Robert _ 
UAL; Colton, 
— TWA; Fife, 
Harley T.—TWA; 
Jamieson, lo $ 
Frank B.—EAL; Maguire, Richard C.— 
AA; McConaughey, Ira M.—AA; Nord- 


beck, H. T.—NEA; Phelps, Henry T.— 
PAA: Swanson, Axel—AA; Wittenberg, 
Frank E.—UAL. 


Inactive 

Anderline, Frank W.; * 

Barr, Julius; Brown, W. Craig; Burford, 
n W.; Caldwel $ 


ea -; Cal G. rayton, 
Chas. M.; Fisher, Alfred 0. F.; Huls- 
man, Herbe ; Hunter, Lewis W.; 
Jackson, L. A.; J H. R.; Kerwin, 


-; Judy, H. R.; 
J. J.; McMarkin, Richard A.; Mills, Ar- 
thur; Mitchell, R. L.; Noyes, Dewey L.; 
O’Brine, Forrest E.; Ormsbee, F.; 
Riddle, Glenn L.; Roulstone, J. J.; 
Rousch, Usher E.; Shelton, Boyd M.; 
as Howard C.; Van Alstyne, Hugh, 
rs 
C.; H.; 
Whittemore, Fred W.; Wolf, John F.; 
Willey, Sidney L.; Zimmerman, Harry J. 
Waiting List 
Brock, Wm. S.; Kiser, Daniel; 
mack, David F. 


Unemployed 
Downs, Lloyd; Hays, George L.; Keadle, 
Floyd E.; Miner, R. 1.; Rhiner, L. R. 
Honorary 
Brisbane, Arthur; Greene, Dr. Ralph; 
Kelly, Hon, Clyde; Rogers, Will. 
* Apprentice Member. 
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Think of It-No Fanalilies 


(Continued from Page 2, Cols. 3 & 4) 





there were 3,305 motor failures resulting in three accidents, seven 
forced landings, three airplanes damaged, and no persons injured and 
no fatalities. Think of it—no fatalities. Remember, what we are talk- 
ing about is multimotored and multipiloted airplanes; airplanes cap- 
able of continued flight. Now let us take a look at compilation No. 2 
which deals almost completely with single motor, single pilot aircraft. 
There were 2,658 motor failures resulting in 1,150 accidents and 2,416 
forced landings—and the following figures are particularly significant. 
They represent the ultimate and disastrous results of inability to con- 
tinue flight. Airplanes damaged, 1,459; injuries, 187, and fatal in- 
juries, 36. This is a most convincing and conclusive set of figures and 


one that should be kept constantly before advocates of single pilot, | 


single motor operations because they are conclusive. 

We must hold our ground on air safety gains and an unwise 
iction on the part of the Civil Aeronautics Board on Recommendation 
No. 9 will be quicksand under the very shoe soles of air safety. If this 
recommendation is approved, the whole problem of air safety will sink 
gain into the miserable depths from which it so laboriously emerged. 
[hese are the facts. It is argued that single motor, single pilot opera- 
tion should be permitted for so-called Local-Feeder Pickup Air Serv- 
ce and that the vital factors of safety embodied so definitely in multi- 
piloted and multimotored air line aircraft should be cast to the four 
winds. Why? 

The thinking of the advocates of such a disastrous reversal of 
long and well-established safety policy in air transportation is reflected 
in the following: (Page 55 of Docket No. 857) 

“As noted previously, in connection with operating 
costs of aircraft, the expense incident to a second pilot 
has a material bearing on the direct operating costs.” 
[his is only one passage in these so-called Feeder Pickup Air Service 
records. The same unsound and extremely dangerous premise runs 
through and through these records as an ominous thread woven all too 
oosely and all too cleverly waxed with subterfuge. They say it will 
10ld; it will be just as good. But, Mr, Pogue, it won’t; it isn’t whole 
loth, strong and clean and woven of good threads — time tested 
threads of sound thinking, indisputable and infallible reasoning and 
xood common sense. 

All through the Feeder Pickup hearing records is evidence of 
veople clamoring to come into the business which they had no part 
n developing, and they want to come into it and use lower operating 
standards to make profit at the expense of safety, at the expense of 
tearing it down; at the expense and sacrifice of what price? The dif- 
ference between a safe and unsafe operation. A compromise with 
afety for profit is what these dangerous proposals really add up to— 
1othing else. The public is slow to realize sometimes what is happen- 


WINGS O’ER THE NORTH 


ALASKA IS OUR LAST FRONTIER. ITS SPARSELY SETTLED AND IM- 
MENSE UNEXPLORED EXPANSES ARE A CHALLENGE TO EVERY AMERICAN 
YOUTH IN WHOSE VEINS STILL SURGES THE URGE TO DEVELOP AND CON- 
QUER NEW WORLDS. THE MERE WORD, ALASKA, IS BIG AND AWE-INSPIR- 
ING, AND PEOPLE HAVE WRITTEN POEMS ABOUT ITS HIGH MOUNTAINS, 
BROAD RIVERS, AND THE COLD RELENTLESSNESS OF ITS TERRAIN, HABITA- 
TION, AND LIFE. TO LEARN ABOUT ALASKA ONE NEED ONLY TO READ 
ABOUT IT, BUT TO FEEL ALASKA IS IMPOSSIBLE UNTIL ONE HAS READ ROB- 
ERT SERVICE’S “THE SPELL OF THE YUKON,” “THE CREMATION OF SAM 
MCGEE,” “THE BALLADS OF A CHEECHAKO,” AND OTHERS. A COUNTER- 
PART OF ROBERT SERVICE IS CAPTAIN “CHUCK” BOTSCH, WHO HAS 
CAUGHT THE ROBERT SERVICE URGE TO WRITE POETRY ABOUT OUR VASTEST 
OF TERRITORIES, ALASKA, WHILE FLYING THOUSANDS OF FEET OVER ITS 
GREATNESS—AND IN FACT, HIS POETIC EFFORT ISN’T BAD. ON THE CON- 
TRARY, IT’S GOOD. MAYBE SOMEDAY WHEN THESE VERSES HAVE AGED IN 
AS MANY BARROOMS AS ROBERT SERVICE’S “SPELL OF THE YUKON” AND 
“THE CREMATION OF SAM MCGEE,” “CHUCK” BOTSCH WILL BE AS WELL 
KNOWN AS ROBERT SERVICE—WHO KNOWS? POETS AND THEIR WORKS 
ARE LIKE FINE LIQUORS—-THEY MUST AGE THROUGH THE YEARS, AND EVEN 
CENTURIES, BEFORE THEY OR THEIR WORKS BECOME GREAT. 
HERE’S BOTSCH’S MASTERPIECE, ‘WINGS O’ER THE NORTH:” 


We winged our way to the far-flung North 

To the land of the Midnight Sun, 

Where the heavens have hidden the shining stars, 
And a day is never done. 


Our faithful craft flew straight and true 
O’er rivers and mountains and sea, 
Casting its shadow on the works of time 
Unheralded, defiant, and free. 


The vibrant echo of our motor’s roar 
Shattered each valley’s peaceful hall 

Where the eternal silence had known nav ght 
But a timber wolf’s mournful call. 


The icy rivers of dashing white foam 
Were conceived in a glacier’s womb 
Singing an unforgettable epitaph hymn 
Of some ancient mastadon tomb. 


The mountains stretched from the tips of our wings 
To the horizon and beyond. 

Rough, jagged peaks of gale-swept rocks 

Greeted each flying vagabond. 


McKinley’s shaggy snow-white head 
Reflects the twilight’s pastel shades. 
Solemnly it rises to commune with God; 
Its beauty time can never fade. 


Oh, we plotted our way oe’r the Bering Sea 
Up the wind-swept coast off Nome, 

Where the land is gold, and the caribou call— 
Five thousand miles from home. 


The sun was a brilliant ball of fire 

That dipped to the edge of the world 

Where it touched for a fleeting moment of night— 
Then a new day was unfurled. 


Malaspina Glacier’s clear blue ice 

Lured us off the beaten way 

Where icebergs silently slipped out to sea 
From the cove of Icy Bay. 


Oh, we sang with glee and laughed at death 
A hundred times a day, 

As with chilly hand of rock and ice 

He beckoned us his way. 


Then homeward bound we turned our craft 
Toward a city of a million souls 

Where streets are paved with greed and lust 
And worldly wealth and fame are goals. 
Back to’ the world designed and built 

By the mind and hand of man. 

Each smug with the ego of self-claimed gain 
As the course of life he ran. 

But the sermon proclaimed by that far Northland 
Is a book of unwritten pages, 

For its beauty will live and peace will reign 
When man is but dust of the ages. 


__ THE AIR LINE PILOT | 


| 





ANYWAY, 


rae ee 
When I Was Called, | Told Them—‘“Red” Foster 


Nineteen air line pilot gross | this tense, drama-packed hearing| knack for writing very close to 
weight and air safety representa-| is vividly described in a letter,| life, and the AIR LINE PILOT 








| tives journeyed to Washington and| which recently came to the desk of | is pleased to reprint his letter in 


| attended the gross weight hearing.| the editor of the AIR LINE | this issue. 
| Their attendance resulted in the de-| PILOT, written to TWA Master | ; ; . 
| feat of Draft Release No. 36. What| Chairman Robert Overman by Ar-| “This is being written immedi- 
| the reactions of these representa-| thur F. “Red” Foster, one of the | ately upon my return from Wash- 
| tives were to what went on during! pilots attending. “Red” has a\ington in order to make this re- 
: ‘ port available at the earliest pos- 
ing but in the end they always realize that the man who seeks to make | sible moment. I am writing from 
a dollar, at the expense of their safety, is one to be shunned as a| memory but except for possible 
distinct menace to their best interest. People and organizations that | slight errors in the chronological] 
will stoop to such a low level readily and willingly for a price are, 
unfortunately, numerous. In this breach must stand the Civil Aero-| pers of the CAR, the record will 
nautics Board as staunch and solid as the Rock of Gibraltar against) 5. that what happened at the 
infamous, ill-considered, and greedy attempts—monetary profiteering|, Biggin en eg 
: : . : ta - ..| hearing was substantially as fol- 
at the expense of human life, or air safety will not survive. It is as Sees : 
old as the hills themselves. In the Bible, Cain queried, “Am I my | ‘OWS: 
brother’s keeper?” In air travel, there can be no such quandry;; “Upon receiving notice from 
thou must be thy brother’s keeper. If all of our unscrupulous brethren | Headquarters that I had been se4 
would but follow this rule, there would be no need for air safety 
regulations. But they never will and air safety must be regulated | representative on the gross weight 
It is vital that it be regulated and with a firm, strong hand. hearing, I proceeded to Washing- 
Good air safety men are rare indeed, extremely rare. No man}, ~ eS ee 2 
: Pepe raat paneer. Metgggioney ar .|ton. As instructed by Headquar- 
who really thinks things through should be advocating, cajoling, or|/"* SgplRes seats: yp ae 
persuading a lessening of the safety factor in air transportation. |‘*e”s, | gathered and took with mé 
Judases is what they are—nothing else—at the very throat of air | all available information which ap; 
safety, tearing at the most vital tissue in the whole industry, which plied to this issue. ' 
is the ability to continue flight; they must be brushed aside. Their pre- “The hearing was before the 
meditated ill-considered, ill-devised efforts must continue to end IN| Civil Aeronautics Board for thd 
—— or _ results will be a throw back for decades in air safety purpose of helping the Board td 
evelopment. eter eager evened 
On March 29, 1944, nineteen air line pilots came to Washington, | make a dc cision on the ~ igen na 
experienced men who fly. They stood before your Board and testi- Draft Release No. 36. The mem; 
fied, principally on air safety; they were sincere men; men with gray- bers of the Board and their assist- 
ing hair. They told you the truth from their minds and from their| ants. who heard the presentation 
hearts, and when they finished, the enemies of air safety said, “It’s a| were Mr. L. Welch Pogue, who is 
bull session.” In those dramatic few moments, tense with conflict, were|chairman, Mr. Harllee Branch, 
wrapped all the vicious elements against air safety—elements which| My, Jesse Lankford, and former 
make up the endless conflict that is going on and will go on forever) gonatoy Josh Lee. ' 
in air line transportation—the conflict between safety and profit. “Me Poeue explained at thé 
Again I wish to say—The Civil Aeronautics Board must stand ee 2p B } . wie ths mt 
on the side of safety and hold a steady rein or disaster to air safety | 0P©™NS of the hearing that ” 
will be the result. would be an informal one, Every- 
The nation’s air line pilots wish at this time to implore and plead | one concerned would be given an 
earnestly that you and the Members of your honorable Board consider | opportunity to make a statement, 
well and remember the words that were spoken and were made al|and any interested 
record at the Gross Weight Hearing before you not long ago on March 
29 through April 4, 1944, when you pass upon the so-called Feeder 
Pickup Air Service matter and, in particular, Paragraph (9) of the “Mr. Dycer of the CAA then re- 
appended recommendations made by the Examiners William J. Madden | viewed the tilstese of. Meats Mas 
and Albert E. Beitel. Remember that you, the Board, are at the cross- “re Mager Pees te: lai “i ‘A A's 
roads; you are at the fork in the road between multipiloted and multi- | '©S°, No. 36 and explained CAA’s 
motored safe air line equipment, and single piloted and single motored | Position in the matter and their 
unsafe equipment; the reason being that an air line airplane that is| Yeasons for making the proposal. 
capable of continued flight is a safe airplane, and one that is not|He said that they had received 
capable of continued flight is an unsafe airplane. We simply cannot | 
send our people up in the air without affording them every possible 
measure of safety. 


It follows: 
e¢ 2s 


order of events or exact part num- 


lected to go to Washington as a 





person could 
ask questions of those who made 
statements. 


many requests (none were in writ- 
ing)—he could not recall from 


: : whom but thought one was from 
It is the earnest and well-considered recommendation of all the | the Army—for. an increase in 
air line pilots in this country that any air carrier company that is cur-|)0 040 po” t ghost a 
: 2 sari : - loads for currently used air line 

rently operating, or that contemplates operation on any scale in the|. ? —teagees Fig seca te h 
future, that does not include in their scheme of operation, multi-|°4!pment. He said he ad then 
piloted and multimotored aircraft, should not be certificated. conducted tests with the CAA 
We have tried to give you our reasons as forcibly and as clean-cut | DC-3 to see if the ship could safely’ 
as we can and as earnestly and sincerely as we can, and beyond that | carry 26,200. After 38 hours of 
we can only say that we trust you and your Board will not let the| tests which were made at a weight 
bars down on air safety. The small part of our stake that is selfish is | of less than 25,200, they projected 
our lives, and the large part of our stake that is unselfish is the public|the results and decided it could 
that is entrusted to us for safe passage when they travel by air. 
Most earnestly yours, AIR LINE PILOTS ASSOCIATION 
/s/ David L. Behncke, President. | 


|be done. Similar tests were also 





Global Seahuule Tabe Look-See Where They’ve Been 


(Continued on Page 6, Col. 4) 





—Pan American Airways Photo 


Usually, when describing air line flying achievements, the first pilots take the spotlight. Let's 
reverse the order for once and talk about the copilots, the first pilots’ good right arms who never get’ 
much credit but who are always there to share the dangers, responsibilities, and, yes, to do their full 
share of fingernail biting when the going gets tough. As the equipment becomes larger so do the respon- 
sibilities and duties of the copilots, and most important of all is the fact that the human machine is not 
infallible; and should the first pilot no longer be able to carry on, on the flight deck, it is up to the copilot, 
his good right arm and first mate, to take over and pilot the craft to its scheduled destination. Here are 
three Pan American ocean-going copilots, all from the Lone Star State, and each with more than 45 cross- 


ings of the Atlantic in his logbook. Left to right: Edward D. Morrison, Dallas; Daniel L. Steen, Gra- 
ham; and Warner B. Lyle, Wichita Falls. 




















; | company, which, at times, went so} 


—Braniff Airways Photo 
NO, HE’S REALLY NOT A COUNT, BUT THAT’S WHAT ALPA’s PRES- 


| 


__THE AIR LINE PILOT 


| A. J. Jaster, Council No. 45; and 


| represented at these meetings by 
| David L. 
| Ulrich. The conferences continued 
| throughout 
| July 





IDENT BEHNCKE CALLS HIM. WHEN QUESTIONED WHY, HE SAID, “BE- | 


CAUSE HE LOOKS LIKE A COUNT. THAT’S WHY. 
ENOUGH?” PICTURE HIM WEARING A MONOCLE AND A RIBBON OF THE 
LEGION OF HoNoR. WHAT DOES THAT ADD UP TO—ROYAL BLOOD, WHAT? 
No, HE’S NOT A REAL COUNT NOR DOES HE HAVE OLD WORLD ROYAL BLOOD; 
BUT AS TO ROYALTY IN THE AIR LINE PILOTING PROFESSION, NOW WE’RE 
REALLY COOKING WITH GAS. HE IS CAPTAIN MALVIN SELLMEYER, A MIL- 
LION-MILE AIR LINE PILOT WITH BRANIFF AIRWAYS. HE LEARNED TO 
FLY WHEN HE WAS 17 AND HAD HIS TRANSPORT LICENSE AT 18 AND IS 
NOW AN OLD-TIMER IN AIR LINE FLYING AT THE TENDER AGE OF 33. THE 
COUNT HAS PILED UP 11,000 HOURS OF FLYING TIME. HE WAS ONE OF 
THE FIRST BRANIFF PILOTS TO TRANSFER TO AM-BANANA WHEN BRANIFF 
STARTED FLYING AIR LINERS TO PANAMA FOR THE ARMY IN THE SPRING 
OF 1942. Last DECEMBER, HE RETURNED TO HIS OLD RUN ON AM-9 BE- 
TWEEN DALLAS AND CHICAGO. BESIDES BEING A CRACKERJACK PILOT, 
CAPTAIN SELLMEYER IS A CRACK SHOT. WHEN IT COMES TO HUNTING 
GAME, “THAT’S A LOT OF FUN,” HE SAYS, “BUT THERE’S NOTHING QUITE 
LIKE THIS AIR LINE FLYING BUSINESS.” WELL SPOKEN, COUNT. ONCE 
iT GETS IN ONE’S BLOOD, IT’S AN INCURABLE MALADY—JUST LIKE TRYING 
T0 GET ALONG WITHOUT RED CORPUSCLES. ANYWAY, BRUSHING ALL 
HOKUM ASIDE, SKIPPER SELLMEYER IS A TYPICAL AIR LINE PILOT AND 
EXEMPLIFIES THE WHY OF WHY OUR COUNTRY’S AIR LINE TRANSPORT IS 


THE FINEST IN THE WORLD. 


FRATERNIZE AND 


(Continued from Page 2, Col. 3) 





indulgence while we fellows rem- 
inisce on a few of the details. 
Alaska, Threatened by Invasion 

Alaska, threatened by invasion! 
Yes, it was true. The Army asked 
for every available ATC ship the 
air lines had, and brother, it was 
really a magnificent sight at the 
Edmonton airport in Canada to 
see line upon line of Douglas air 
tiners in Army colors. Here was 
probably the greatest concentra- 
tion of transport planes on any 
one airport up until that. time. 
Everywhere one went in Edmon- 
ton, it was possible to meet some 
old friends, either from your own 
air line or some other. There 
‘were represented American, West- 
ern, United, Eastern, Chicago & 
Southern, PAA, and TWA, that I 
personally recall. What a con- 
glomeration of uniforms! The 
Canadians couldn’t figure them all 
out—and the women didn’t care! 
The Commander Gives a 
“Briefing” That’s Frightening 

The commander gave us a 
“briefing” that “scared me.” We 
could expect long range Zeros in 
the coastal area, radio silence, and 
perhaps no weather reports while 
en route. The radio ranges were 
reported erratic and the weather 
still less reliable. If we ran onto 
Zeros, we were to lead them up a 
blind canyon, if possible. Our own 
airports had orders to shoot down 
any and every plane that didn’t 
follow the proper procedure for 
that airport and give the key 
word, ete. Before we left, the 
Japs had-the weather code and 
there was no help after take-off. 
Plenty of Fun and Thrills 

Ed Bowe was the guy who was 
stuck with me as a flying partner, 
and we had plenty of fun and 
thrills. No shiny airplanes here 
and no pretty stewardesses to 





HEF Une PTS 


bring coffee. Only dirty airplanes 
were flying around the clock, and 
the only maintenance was gas and 
oil filled to the top. The boys 
were scattered all over the north 
country from Canada to Nome, 


Kodiak, Umanak, and all the way | 


out to the Aleutians. We grew 
beards, slept under the planes in 
sleeping bags as well as in Army 
barracks, and ate Spam at Yaku- 
tat on the coast. 
drew “night pay’ while flying day, 
for on the longest day of the 


Andy Andrews | 


year they play baseball at mid-| 
night as far south as Fairbanks—}| 


and it really is the “land of the 

midnight sun.” 

The Douglas Wheezed and 

Whined Down the Runway 
They needed stuff badly 

Nome, and we flew the 


at 


| It Was a Beautiful Operation, 


“Nome | 


shuttle” night and day, hauling| 


troops, pilots, medical 


supplies, | 


heavy guns, and more than once} 
there were 8,000 pounds of high 


explosives aboard. 
certainly wheezed and whined 
down the runway, and we 
star-shaped leather washers” 


of the seats. Cox, Hall, Fagin, 


Stewart, and others hauled work-| 


ingmen to key points on the Alas- 
kan highway. 


That Douglas | 


ISN’T THAT REASON | 


| serious matter. 


| Unravel Adjustment Board Mix-up 


“bit | 
out | 


Rest periods and| 


hour regulations were forgotten, | 
and we just pushed to the limit} 


and the entire group was in there 
pitching. The maps would show a 
mountain as 6000 altitude, and we 
would cruise by in its shadow at 
8000 — slightly inaccurate, we’d 
say. Gasoline was $2.50 a gallon 
at one stop, and we were always 
eareful to haul more back on re- 
turn trips, tying down the 50-gal- 
lon drums ourselves. At each stop 
we would meet fellows from our 
own outfit or from others and 
would fraternize and “beef” like 
typical pilots. 





(Continued on Page 5, Col. 4) 
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Too Many Lawyers 





(Continued from Page 1, Col. 1) 


cis, vice-chairman, Council No. 45; 


P. B. Barnard, chairman, Council 
No. 46. ALPA Headquarters was 


Behncke and Karl J. 


the time scheduled, 
12, 18, and 14, and good 
progress was made towards com- 
pleting an amendment to Mid-} 
Continent’s Pilots’ Working Agree- 
ment. Behncke and Ulrich re- 
turned to Chicago on July 15, 
where they immediately plunged | 
into another heavy schedule of | 
work. 
Pilot-Carrier Relations on TWA | 
Become Gradually Worse 





For a number of months there 
has been an accumulation of pilot | 
grievances and other unsatisfac- | 
tory pilot-carrier relations delevop- | 
ments on Transcontinental & 
Western Air which have become} 
untenable. All these grievances | 
and everything else relating there- | 
to were the result of a non-cooper- | 
ative attitude on the part of the} 





far as to disregard suggestions of | 
the National Mediation Board that | 
they utilize the machinery estab-| 
lished in their pilots’ working} 
agreement to settle the differences. | 


. Finally, there was nothing more to | 


do in the matter except to submit | 
it to the National Mediation Board. | 
This was done on July 14. This} 
invocation was very lengthy and| 
involved, and the preparing of it| 
for submission to the Board re-| 
quired a great deal of meticulous| 
time-consuming effort. In addi-| 
tion to the lengthy letter invoking | 
the services of the National Medi-| 
ation Board in this combined| 
grievance case, there were 38 ex- 
hibits. The matter is now before | 
the National Mediation Board for| 
disposition, and the pilot-company | 
relations on TWA are far from| 
satisfactory. Unless the company | 
shows some inclination to under- | 
stand their pilots’ problems and to 
cooperate in the matter of making | 
and maintaining employment | 
agreements, amendments, and sup- | 
plements thereto and_ evidences | 
honest-to-goodness cooperation in 
their pilot-company relations, the 
situation will one day soon de- 
velop, quite likely, into a very 


Messrs. Damon and Behncke 


On July 21, Mr. Behncke left 
for New York for a conference 
with Ralph S. Damon, vice-presi- | 
dent and general manager of| 
American Airlines, regarding the 
Shipley grievance case. This case 
involved the discharge on March 
38, 1944, of First Pilot Desmond 
S. Shipley of American Airlines, 
who had been with the company 
for 12 years. Mr. Shipley appealed 
his case on March 10, 1944, and 
requested that he be afforded all 
of his rights and privileges under 
the grievance provisions in AA’s 
Pilots’ Working Agreement. 


but the Patient Died 

The case turned out to be long 
and hectic with much maneuver- 
ing and many delays. The trouble 
with this case, as finally diagnosed 
by both the company and the As- 
sociation, was “too many lawyers.” 
It finally got to the American Air- 
lines Pilots’ System Board of Ad- 
justment on June 29, 1944, where, 
after a brilliant exchange of legal 
verbiage and more maneuvering, 
the case ended up in worse shape 
than ever. There was much chal- 
lenging on both sides of certain 
members of the Adjustment Board, 
and William Littlewood, a com- 
pany member and its chairman, 
then and there resigned. This 
placed the case in much the same 
category as the group of doctors 
who when describing the beauti- 
ful operation they had just per- 
formed, when asked about the con- 
dition of the patient, replied non- 
chalantly, “Oh, the patient —he 
died.” Anyway, strange as it may 
seem, instead of the Shipley case 
being settled by the American 
Airlines Pilots’ System Board of 
Adjustment on June 29, 1944, as 
planned, there was not even an 





adjustment board after this date. 


“And They Got ’Em,”’ ‘Says Waldorf 


Howard Waldorf, one of the 
oldest-ranking aviation editors on 
the West Coast (his aviation col- 
umn has appeared continuously in 
the Oakland “Post-Enquirer” since 
1923), was recently saluted in 
“Editor & Publisher,” national 
magazine of the Fourth Estate. 

The article credited Waldorf 
and his contemporaries in the 
field with having much to do with 
the strides aviation has taken dur- 
ing the last two decades. 

“The Press has too often been 
maligned as a great big lethargic 
animal, because it failed to herald 
the announcement of the Wright 
Brothers’ flight in banner head- 
lines,” read the article. ‘How- 
ever phlegmatic this treatment of 
the first flight, the Press neverthe- 
less made up for it in the years 
that followed and has since been 
recognized as one of the greatest 
promoters of the industry.” 

Citing Howard Waldorf, as a 
sterling example of the aviation 
press, the article described him as 
“only a two-year-old when the 
Wright boys took off on their his- 
toric flight, or undoubtedly the 
archives would have a different 
tale to tell about the press han- 
dling of it!” 

An avid enthusiast from the day 
he saw his first plane in 1912, 
Waldorf is a pilot on his own time 
and is an intelligence officer in the 
Civil Air Patrol. His wife, the 
former Dolores Guinther, was one 
of the first women to operate a 
commercial flying service and es- 
tablish a flying school and passen- 
ger-hop unit which ten years later 
was one of the few selected by 
Washington to participate in the 
first test of the civilian pilot 
training program. Son Beauford 
is an AAF pilot, formerly with the 
RCAF. Daughter Jean, true to 
her heritage, married a pilot, Cap- 
tain James Lewis of the AAF. 

Waldorf is proud of the far- 
flung reach of his aviation col- 
umn. Some of the “early bird’ 
pilots pioneering Alaskan routes 








set up a dog team and plane serv- 
ice to relay his columns from the 
States. More recently, some of 
those columns have been forward- 
ed from Alaska to flying friends 
in China. How the relay service 
works, Waldorf doesn’t know, but 
he says reports come back in sur- 
prisingly short time. Chief pride 
in it, he says, is ‘‘keeping the early 
birds together.” 
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Just mention a veteran air line 
pilot, such as Western Air Lines’ 
Fred Kelly No. One (Western’s 
Fred Kelly No. Two is now flying 
for the ATC), and Waldorf’s alert 
journalistic eye lights up with in- 
terest. “Those are the boys who 
made and deserved the early head- 
lines,” Waldorf says fondly, “and 
they got ’em.” 

One of Waldorf’s best scoops, 
he says, was an aerial account of 
the Long Beach, Calif., earth- 
quake. Kelly No. One described 
the disaster, giving an excellent 
word picture of what was going 
on in the quake-stricken city via 
plane-to-ground radio communica- 
tions. 





Old Board Retired— 
New Board Appointed 

Again the Association had to 
step in and do much pouring-of- 
oil-on-the-troubled-waters, and that 
was the reason for Mr. Behncke’s 


|trip to New York on July 21, 
| 1944, where he conferred at con- 
| siderable length with Mr. Damon. 


Together they decided on a new 


| tact, which, in the main, amount- 


ed to washing out the old 
AA System Board of Adjustment 
entirely and bringing in an en- 
tirely new board, two members 
appointed by the company and two 
members appointed by the Asso- 
ciation. This is now in the process 
of being done, and as a result, the 
Shipley case will, no doubt, again 
soon be set for its final hearing, 
and everyone is hoping there will 
be no more blow-ups. 
Next Stop Is Dallas 

Mr. Behncke returned from New 
York on July 22 and left the next 
day, July 23, for Dallas, Texas, 
for a three-day (July 24, 25, 
and 26) employment agreement 
amending conference with Braniff 
Airways. Messrs. Behncke and 
Ulrich arrived in Dallas, Texas, 
on July 24 at 1:25 a. m. and went 
into conference with the company 
at 10:30 a. m. At the conference 


table, representing Braniff Air- 
ways were Ray OC. _ Shrader, 
vice-president, operations; Leslie 


Brown, assistant to Vice-President 
Shrader; Hal C. Thurman, coun- 
sel; Malcolm Harrison, personnel 
director; and R. V. Carleton, chief 
pilot. Speaking for the pilots were 
Malvin W. Sellmeyer, executive 
councilman; Charles T. Raines, 
chairman; Ross Knighton, vice- 
chairman; Henley W. Williams, 
pilot representative; Raymond J. 
Reuss, senior copilot representa- 
tive; all of Local Council No. 
42; and ALPA representatives, 
Behncke and Ulrich. These con- 
ferences moved along very well 
and when they adjourned, every- 
one was satisfied with the progress 
that was made, although it was 
conceded that at least one more 
conference would have to be 
held to finish this amendment to 
the Braniff Pilots’ Employment 
Agreement. 
Braniff Agreement Sets Record 
The pilots’ working agreement 
on Braniff is outstanding. It was 
one of the very first to be pre- 
sented to an air carrier under the 
provisions of Title II of the Rail- 
way Labor Act and one of the 








(Continued on Page 5, Col. 3) 














RECENTLY, Dr. HERBERT F. 


ON HIS RETURN, HE WROTE 


“Dear Mr. Behncke: 


the Air Transport Command. 


of course, will come to the old 
I will drop in on you again. 





DR. FENWICK VISITS HEADQUARTERS 


IN THE MEDICAL CORPS ON ACTIVE DUTY SERVING AS BASE SURGEON 
AT GODMAN FIELD, KENTUCKY, DROPPED INTO HEADQUARTERS FOR 
A CHAT. HE IS THE SAME GOOD DOCTOR WITH ALL THE SPARKLE 
AND ZIP THAT IS PART OF A REAL FLIGHT SURGEON’S MAKE-UP. HE 
EAGERLY INQUIRED INTO THE WELFARE OF ALL HIS AIR LINE PILOT 
FRIENDS AND SAID HE WOULD BE BACK DOING BUSINESS AT THE 
SAME OLD STAND AFTER THE WAR. 


MANY FRIENDS WILL FIND INTERESTING. IT READS AS FOLLOWS: 


“I just noticed in your recent bulletin that my old friend 
‘Dusty’ Rhoades is now acting as pilot for General Douglas 
MacArthur. It is good to hear that our former air line pilots 
are now contributing so much to the war effort. I also note that 
Bob Greenlee recently lost his life in China, while serving with 


knew him for many years and certainly am sorry to hear of this. 
“I am hoping to get a short leave sometime this fall, and, 


“Sending my personal regards, I remain, Sincerely yours, 
/s/ Herbert F. Fenwick, Major, Med. Corps, Base Surgeon.” 


FENWICK, WHO IS NOW A MAJOR 


A LETTER WHICH I AM SURE HIS 


Bob was a swell fellow, and I 


home in Chicago, at which time 
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THE AIR LINE PILOT 























NOTE THE LANDING GEAR 


This picture received in New York from a neutral source in Lis-| Behncke Speaks at Mass 
bon shows a German six-motored, ten-wheeled cargo plane, said to be} Meeting in Texas 
the largest in the world, en route with reinforcements for the German 








| 
| 
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troops at the Russian front. It’s just another monstrosity made by 
monsters of modern times. “Technically speaking,” the high wing con- 


struction, partially externally braced, and the landing gear and its re-| 


worthy of note. 


tracting streamline apparatus are 
BS * * 


RADIO TECHNICAL COMMISSION FOR 
AERONAUTICS REACTIVATED 


The Radio Technical Commission for Aeronautics, the prewar 
ictivities of which were brought to a halt by the entry of the United 
States into the war, has now been reactivated, Dr. J. H. Dellinger, 
*hairman, announced. 

The Commission’s reactivation is timely for the study of postwar 
radio aviation problems. It is to develop plans for the improve- 
nent of aeronautical radio equipment and services through utilization 
»f advances made during the war period. 

The most pressing problem confronting the aeronautical industry 
is the one relating to the use of very-high frequency and ultra-high 
frequency radio equipment. Many new developments have been ef- 
fected by the military services in these frequency bands, many of 
which are still carried in a secret classification. It is expected, how- 
ever, that secrecy requirements will be relaxed on certain points from 
time to time so that the technical aspects of these systems may be 
made available to the interested agencies for general study and con- 
sideration. The outcome of these studies will depend not only on the 
levelopment of future aeronautical radio equipment but also the modi- 
fication and improvement of many of our present en route and flight 
-ontrol procedures. 

At an executive meeting in Washington, D. C., on June 7, 1944, 
ALPA President David L. Behncke and ALPA’s Washington Repre- 
sentative, John M. Dickerman, were elected to membership and alter- 
nate membership, respectively, of the Executive Committee of the 
Radio Technical Commission for Aeronautics. 

* * 


OFF AND ON A DIME 


Helicopters, the aircraft capable almost of taking off and landing 
yn a dime, are now being used on special errands of mercy. Pictures 
1 and 2 show how a wounded man in the field can be picked up and 








—Wide World Photo 
rushed to the base hospital by use of the helicopter, thus saving preci- 
»us time that ordinarily would be detrimental and many times fatal. 
The wounded soldier is placed in a litter capsule (compartment) that 
s built on the side of the ship which offers compact and easy riding. 
Shown in picture 3 are (1. to r.) Col. Frank Gregory, chief of mis- 
‘ellaneous projects, in charge of development of rotary wing projects; 
Brig. Gen. Franklin O. Carroll (in plane), commanding general of 
nateriel command; and Col. H. Z. Bogert, technical executive of engi- 
1eering division of materiel command. They are inspecting the new 
XR-5 helicopter. 


“a a 


NEW ALL ATTITUDE GYRO 


A new Attitude Gyro, recently developed by the Sperry Gyro- 
scope Company, will provide pilots with precise attitude indications 
throughout 360 degrees of roll and pitch. The claim is made that with 
this new instrument, it is possible for the first time in the history of 
aviation to accomplish all aerobatic maneuvers without visual refer- 
ence to the earth’s surface. 


| 
| 


| 


| only proved 





THINGS PICK UP 
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very first to be completed and 
signed. It was presented on July 
26, 1938, and signed on Septem- 
ber 1, 1939, and has remained in 
effect ever since, a period of five 
years, with only the most minor 
of changes which speaks very well 
not only of the contract but also 
of the executives who adminis- 
tered it. 


While in Dallas, Texas, Pres. 
Behncke held a mass meeting of 
all the air line pilots in Dallas and 
Fort Worth. This meeting took 
place at the Melrose Hotel, be- 
ginning at 8 o’clock on the eve- 
ning of July 25. It was well at- 
tended by the members of Bran- 
iff’s Council No. 42 of which 
Charles T. Raines is the chair- 





man, and members of the Ameri- 
can Airlines Ft. Worth Council 
No. 19 of which Arthur R. Per- 
kins is chairman. The meeting was 
very successful, and great interest 
was displayed by all in attendance. 
Mr. Behncke spoke for three hours | 
on the background of the Associa- | 
tion and its current and future 
problems. He spent much time de- 
scribing the enlargement program 
of ALPA. When he got to this 
part of the talk, he had a little 
difficulty, however; the chalk was 
hard and the blackboard was slick, 
and it was impossible for him to 
illustrate his talk with sketches 
and diagrams. Nevertheless, those 
in attendance got the idea. 
ALPA Expansion Gets 
Lion’s Share of Attention 

Headquarters has been spending 
a great deal of time with its ex- 
pansion program. Immediately 
after the 1942 convention on De- 
cember 1, 2, 3, and 4, Headquar- 
ters began in earnest to expand 
but due to the war and all its re- 
strictions and shortages, this not 
impossible, but the 
disheartening part about it was 
instead of being able to enlarge 
ALPA’s headquarters staff of em- 
ployees it actually shrunk to almost 
nothing. Since, however, things 
have picked up and everything is 
progressing nicely with ALPA’s 
expansion program. ALPA now has 
in its employ 23 people, which num- 
ber will gradually mount to around 
30. President Behncke said that the 
organization has, in the past, at 
times, been referred to as a “one- 
man representing rig.’”’ He added, 
with a smug smile, “Without go- 
ing into the merits of that bit of 
choice criticism, it is rapidly be- 
coming more than a one-man rep- 
resenting rig. ALPA’s enlargement 
program will be completed by the 
time of the 1944 convention and 
will be explained in detail to the 
delegates at that time.” 
Behncke Speaks Before 
Council No. 39 

In addition to the mass meeting 
held in Dallas on July 25, Mr. 
Behncke appeared at a regular 
meeting of Council No. 39, Ameri- 
can Airlines, in Chicago, at 8:00 
p. m. on July 5. At this meeting 
he discussed ALPA’s problems 
generally, past, present, and fu- 
ture, and dwelt for a considerable 
period on the Association’s expan- 
sion program. 
ALPA Affairs Never Slacken 
in the Slightest 

Messrs. Behncke and Ulrich left 
Dallas at 6:00 p. m. on July 26 
for Chicago on Braniff Airways, 
arriving at 11:30 p. m. The bal- 
ance of the month was taken up 
with ALPA affairs which never 
slackened in the slightest, and on 
July 28 a meeting of the Associa- 
tion’s Central Executive Council 
was held and many urgent prob- 
lems were brought up, discussed, 
and disposed of. 
Colonial Pilots Begin 
Amendment Conferences 

On July 30, Karl J. Ulrich, 
ALPA negotiator, left Headquar- 
ters for New York where he went 
into conference with Colonial Air- 
lines, Inc. on July 31, to amend 
the pilots’ working agreement in 
effect with this company. This 
amendment was presented on June 
30, 1944. Speaking for Colonial 
were Sigmund Janas, president, 
and Branch T. Dykes, vice-presi- 
dent, operations and maintenance. 
The pilot conferees were Norman 





J. Uttenweiler, chairman, Council 
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I recited every poem of Robert | 


Service that had been memorized | 
by me and kept Bowe awake while | 


doing so, especially with ‘The 
Cremation of Sam McGee.” We} 
haggled with the Eskimos and| 


brought back souvenirs of ivory. | 
Joe Glass went for silver foxes—| 
but the trader was the real “fox,” | 
he discovered later. Bowe met a| 
major known as “I’ll Bust Yo, | 
Bordland” from the same state| 
down South. At Nome, we met a| 
former American Airlines pilot, | 
then a major, who had _ just| 
dumped one of the first B-17 loads| 
of bombs on Kiska, and it made us| 
feel plenty good. 
The California Kid Pays a 
Buck a Dozen for Oranges 

The “Canadian Short Snorter’’ | 
came into being up there, and| 
every load of troops to cross the| 
Bering Sea was ripe for initiation. | 
We got down to Edmonton and} 
civilization every couple of weeks! 
and what stories the boys had to} 
tell! B. G. O’Hara and Wes Car-| 
roll were always ready to match | 
for some Canadian lettuce, and | 
the Canadian steaks for one dol-| 
lar were wonderful. But half a 
buck for a dish of ice cream in| 
Nome seemed rather rough, but| 
then we paid a buck a dozen for 
oranges in Fairbanks—and me a 
California kid. 

The big thrill was when we flew | 
over “Wolf Lake” in the Yukon| 
country. By a bit of unusual luck, 
our company radio was reading 
BU, so I picked up the “mike’’| 
and reported, “2205 over Wolf| 
Lake—00-000-000-00!!”” They read 
the report, and same is now in this 
correspondent’s scrapbook. 

I could ramble on for hours on 
stories of how the United boys hid | 





| 
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No. 28; Herbert E. Clark, viee- | 
chairman; Howard C. Alsop; Bruce 
S. Macklin; and Elbert S. MacKay, | 
all of Council No. 28. Considerable | 
progress was made and another| 
conference will take place soon. 
At this time it is hoped that the 
Colonial agreement amendment 
will be completed and signed. 
Beware!! 

The weather continues to be bet- 
ter than normal for air line flying. 
Last winter was _ exceptionally 
good with a minimum of icing 
problems. This summer is ez- 
ceptionally good with a minimum 
of thunderstorms and other hot 
weather disturbances. But let’s not 
let this mild and agreeable meteor- 
ological phenomena cause us to be- 
come soft and flabby, because 
sooner or later that old man super- 
treacherous weather will be 
around again to slap us in the 
face with his usual dangerous, 








soggy, and double-crossing sack of 
sneaky tricks. 


LADY LUC 





. » » enabled Lieutenant George G. 
Griesbach, United Air Lines pilot on 
military leave, to bring his plane, 
“Guess Who's Here,” safely back to 
England. Lt. Griesbach encountered 
his first bit of difficulty over Bran- 
denberg, Germany, when his rudder 
cables were severed; automatic pilot 
knocked out; and hits made on his 
number three and auxiliary gas 
tanks. However, he brought the ship 
under control and successfully man- 
aged to fly the “Guess Who’s Here” 
back to its home base, using only 
aileron control. On a recent mission, 
the “Guess Who's Here” lost six 
feet off the end of her left wing 
(shown above) after a direct hit by 
a 20 MM shell from a fighter plane. 
Again, the Lieutenant showed his 
skill and demonstrated his rabbit's 
foot by bringing the plane home 
safely. Congrats, GGG; nice going. 


AND LUCKY FLYING 








under a replacement propeller ly- 
ing on the ground while Zeros 
strafed Cold Bay, and the United 
crew that dropped a life raft in 
the Bering Sea for a P-39 pilot 
who dunked into the icy brine and 
lost his life; of the fine friend- 
ships made with the Army men we 
transported up to that wild land, 
and how many never returned be- 
cause they were victims of Jap 
guns and Arctic weather; of the 
gay times searching for excitement 
in the various places we stopped, 
and how the mention of a bottle 
of beer or a banana made you a 
king in some of the out-of-the-way 
places. Of course, we never dis- 
cussed sex—heaven forbid (never 
even thought of anything else). 

This probably is boring a lot of 
the guys, but to the many who 
were there, this will bring back 
memories and as a further burden 
upon your good natures (whoever 
heard of a good-natured air line 
pilot?), I’m submitting for your 
approval a little poem which I 
dreamed up. Every line was com- 
posed in the cockpit of a Douglas 
while winging o’er the Arctic, and 
here’s hoping it expresses some of 
the feeling that “‘youse guys” felt 
but just didn’t have a guy like 
Bowe along who had the patience 
to bear with me while I gave birth 
to this masterpiece. Do you feel 
like a midwife, Ed? 

FLASH!! I was going to quit 
here but just heard First Officer 
Brown at last pushed the right 
lever and produced a boy on the 
third try—. Glass, Kaufman, 
Shores, Warner, Pfeil, and Loftis 
are back to New York again for 
foreign operations. On again, off 
again, I’d call it. The beautiful 
vacations planned by Marable, 
Feroe, and Botsch were thus 
nipped in the bud and we just 
grind on.... 

FLASH!! The big story of the 
month is that the ATC guys moved 
back to the Hilton, and Thomas 
was eaten by bed bugs the first 
night. I am now out of the dog- 
house! Take your Hilton, fellas, 
and say, did I ever mention how 
hard I worked to get you back? 
Welcome home, Swanson, and keep 
your “contacts” at the Cortez be- 
cause one never knows these days. 

FLASH!! “Rodger the Lodger” 
Poorman just bought an interest 
in a jewelry store and presented 
AA Stewardess Flossie Hyde with 
an engagement ring. This report- 
er hears that the big event is to 
come off in September. Good 
luck, chump! (Wait a minute, 
Flossie, and also Mickey, my dear 
wife, I was really only fooling!) 
Adios! 

The poem written by Captain 
Botsch entitled, Wings O’er The 
North, appears in this issue on 
Page 3, Cols. 1 & 2. 
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THIS IS HOW THEY STACK UP FOR SIZE 





A military secret well-kept. 


pressure is maintained during high 


such as these which will set the pace for postwar air line travel. 
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It was not until the bombing of Japan by the new Superfortress that | 
the B-29 was revealed. The new Boeing Superfortress, the B-29 (right), dwarfs its predecessor, 
Flying Fortress B-17, as shown in this diagrammatic picture of the two lethal machines in flight. 
is the biggest, fastest, and highest flying bomber with a ceiling of over 30,000 feet. 
sist of four 2,200 h.p. Wright Cyclones which speed this giant-of-the-sky over 300 miles per hour. 
B-29 is the first bomber equipped with pressurized chambers. 


the 


Its power plants con- 
The 
In the various crew compartments, normal 
altitude flying, thus lessening the strain on the crew. Yes, it’s planes 


dustry foretold such possibilities, the lads who snickered at their assertions will soon not think of them| 
as ee. or as trying to eee the art of steipoayenes. 


Alive and nd Going | 


» Col. 4) 


alive and going. ~ There seems to 
be too much relying on one or 
two live wires to get things done 
and to carry out all the “fights” 
and not enough backing up and 
helping. I wonder if any other 
councils have this same trouble or 
condition. The chairman has 
quite a time running things in 
the Jacksonville and Miami bases. 
Snappy Uniforms for 
National Boys 

It has been decided that we will 
adopt a new uniform. Samples 
were shown at the meeting and 
the various “angles and curves” 
were discussed. It will be gray 
and somewhat like the Navy uni- 
form. The samples shown were 
quite snappy—and even the price 
was snappy and in line with the 
usual trend up-and-up. We are 
to have a new overcoat which is 
to be quite the stuff. The boys 
on the New York run will surely 
need it this winter, but the ones 
on the Florida-New Orleans run 
can do without it and save the 
dough. 
Just a Reminder—We Still 
Operate by Seniority 

A special meeting was held on 
June 5 with Mack Gilmour presid- 
ing due to the absence of Chair- 
man Clark. This was to discuss 
the assignments for the various 
runs to become effective on July 
1, as we had decided that the runs 
will be shuffled or assigned every 
six months. Just to remind the 
fellows—we still operate by sen- 
iority. There are rumors that we 
are to get a new plane in the very 
near future, more runs or sched- 
ules. Interest in the New York 
run is getting hot and so is the 
weather down here. It cools off 
about September and the New 
York run may start about that 
time. 
Thanks to the Good Work of 
ALPA—Load Increase Denied 

We have a few captains who 
have been checked out and as- 
signed to runs. They are Mickey 
Know, Charlie Abel, Dave Burch, 
and Dick Isbill. Others are in the 
mill and are struggling with cones, 
loops (a radio on which you hear 
nothing), steep turns (up and 
down), and trying to keep straight 
with one engine. These fellows 
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They Failed to Recognize Urgency | 


ployees remained unsettled. In ef- 
fect, the Board was told that if 
the merger were permitted before 
the outstanding contract rights of 
the pilots were adjusted, the 
Board would be in violation of its 
public duty. 
Western Yields 

The matter dragged through 
several more weeks with the com- 
pany still maintaining its previous 
position that the seniority question 





Western’s purchase of Inland’s 
stock majority, Western will take 
over all employees then on the pay 
roll. The period of their employ- 
ment shall be determined entirely 
by the quality of their service, 
ability, and the policies that sound 
management require should be fol- 
lowed.” 

When questioned at the hearing 
ae tins Paes es ee should be settled after the Board’s 
sel, Mr. Dwerlkotte was unwilling | approval. Finally, some five months 
to give definite assurance that the | after 
vital matter of seniority for the| 
pilot group would be equitably | 
and completely adjusted prior to| 
the merging of the two lines. 

Realizing that a more definite | 
and clear-cut understanding in re-| 
gard to a smooth blending of the | 
seniority lists of the two lines was | 


signed and just prior to the final 
oral argument before the CAB, 
| Western’s general counsel, Hugh 
| W. Darling, wrote a letter to the 
| Civil Aeronautics Board in which 

e said, ‘Any terms or conditions 
poets seniority rights which| 


The B-29 | 


Perhaps when prominent men in the in- | 


the purchase contract was| 


15, 000 AIR HOUR EXPERIENCE SPEAKS 


(Continued from vein Deas 8, Col. 5) 


made on the Lockheed 18 belong- 
ing to National Airlines. As a re- 
sult of these tests, Draft Release 
No. 36 and Engineers’ Report No. 
9 were originated. He said that 
though the airplanes under con- 
sideration were not designed to 
meet the requirements of the 
transport category and probably 
did not meet them, there was no 
apparent reason to believe that a 
weight increase would ‘appreciably 
worsen the flight characteristics of | 
these airplanes.’ | 

“Mr. Rider, a CAA engineer, 
then gave some details on the en- 
gineering aspect of DC-3 equip- 
ment and concluded that since 
there had been wing tip failures, 
they were now reinforcing all 
wing tips and pointed out that if 
the reinforced wing tip does not 
break, the break will occur at the 
wing root. (This fact was brought 
out numerous times in subsequent 
testimony.) 

“Mr. Froesch, an engineer for 
the ATA, then read a statement 
by the carriers saying that if they | 
could get the increase, it) would | 














both companies will be antiiiahia:' 
to Western.” In reliance on this 
letter, it was then possible for'| 
ALPA’s counsel to withdraw fur- 
ther objections to the merger. 

In the meantime, through the 
medium of the Association, the| 
pilots of the two lines had settled | 
on a fair blending of the seniority 
lists. The master list was made 
ready, and soon as the legal 
barriers were removed by the last 
minute concession by Western, it 
was possible to issue a completely 
integrated list approved by the 
pilots of both lines and inherently 
fair to all. 
ALPA Stands for Square Deal 

As in all of its relationships, | 
ALPA in this case took the posi-| 
tion that all pilots on both lines| 
preter receive a just and proper 
| position on the master seniority 
| list of the merged companies. The | 
Association took no position on the 
| merits or demerits of the merger | 
| but was most emphatic in its in- | 
sistence that the pilots of both | 
lines be given equal opportunities | 
in the event the merger was ap-| 
proved. In the discharge of its ob- | 
ligations as the representative of 
all the pilots on all of the U. S. 
| domestic and foreign air carrier 
| operations, the Association could 
do no less. In the past the Air 
Line Pilots Association has been 
active, both formally and inform- 
ally, in the adjustment of vital em- 
ployment rights of pilots in merger 
cases. The Association’s participa- 
tion in such cases has given rise 
to a series of important precedents 
which may be relied upon in the 
future for the protection of pilot 


as 





and 
| numerous 


| hours. 


mean so much more revenue to 
the carriers ($600 a pound in five 
years). Also, it would help the 
war effort. 

“Mr. Behncke then opened for 
the pilots extemporaneously and 
followed this by presenting the 
pilots’ brief. He reviewed the his- 
tory of the air transport category 
and Parts 04 and 61 of the CAR. 
These were originally created at 
the direction of ALPA. At the 
time, it was distinctly understood 
that no existing airplane was ex- 
pected or required to meet the 
transport category which was for 
new equipment to be built in the 
future. He showed how this pro- 
posal was actually just a way 
around the existing safety rules. 
For instance, by using transport 
category rules the pilot could take 
off with more weight than is now 
permitted. He showed conclusively 
that there is no. question what the 
companies are trying to do. They 
are trying to get the revenue they 
can legally by an interpretation of 
the rules and not in accordance 
with the rules (Parts 04 and 61). 
|He showed that unfortunately 
every time a thing like that is 
done, it results in a reduction in 
the safety margin. He then cov- 
ered all of the objections to pres- 
ent loads and operating conditions 
any increase in loads; cited 
incidents where ships 
are not equal to present loads with 
one engine or in some cases with 
both engines; and covered the ice 
question and density altitude prob- 
lem thoroughly. He made it clear 
to the Board that our average 
operating conditions are much dif- 
ferent from the standard the CAA 
used in its calculations. HIS 
PRESENTATION WAS THE 
FINEST I HAVE EVER HEARD. 


| It covered everything we have ever 
| mentioned or 


thought about re- 
garding the weight and safety 
question. The Board was very 
much impressed. 

“After Mr. Behncke finished 
presenting the pilots’ brief, the pi- 
lots were called to the stand to 
tell personal experiences and ex- 
plain their thoughts on the pro- 
eg Each was questioned on 
his experiences. It was a very 
| impressive high light. Some of the 


| older men have been flying since 


the last war and have over 18,000 
The total time of the pi- 
lots in the room was about 175,- 
000 hours. By comparison the 
CAA’s 38-hour test seemed rather 
insignificant. There were 19 pi- 
lots, but each one while telling his 
own personal experiences and 
thoughts on the proposal indicated 
about the same thing. Namely, 
there were times when the ships 
were not equal to carrying present 
loads, and any increase in loads 
meant a reduction in safety. 








employee rights. 


(Continued on Page 8, Col. 4) 





| have the approval of the pilots of | 





necessary, the Air Line Pilots 
Association initiated further steps 
to protect the interests of the | 
pilots of both lines. In spite of re-| 
peated expressions by the pilots’ 
representatives of the desirability | 
of settling these matters before 
the merger was approved, the 
Western officials failed to recog- 
nize the urgency of the matter 
and seemed unwilling to undertake 
a settlement of the problem. 
Examiners’ Report Vague 

The CAB Examiners’ report, is- 
sued after the hearing, failed to 
make adequate recommendations 
and in effect recommended that | 
the merger be approved prior to| 
settlement of the seniority prob- 
lem. The pilots filed exceptions to 
the Examiners’ report and _ re- 
quested oral argument. In addi- 
tion to this an extensive brief was 
filed by the Air Line Pilots Asso- 
ciation citing conclusive legal 
precedents in support of the pilots’ 
position that it would be against 
the public interest to permit the 
merger while the rights of em- 











are Charlie Fetters, 
Hodges, Bill Bruen, Guy Smith, 
and Don Roper. They are getting 
hot and will soon be amongst the 
“upper class.” <A letter was read 
saying that the CAB has refused 
any load increase on present air 
line planes. Fine—THANKS TO 


Buster 


SO “SOLLIE”’ 


abled Jap bomber. 
Jap-rats say about dictating peac 


THE GOOD WORK OF ALPA. 
That’s all; see you later. 








ground, strafes Japanese planes at a dispersal area in Lae, 





That’s giving it to them low and right on the well-known button. 
U. S. Douglas A-20 attack bomber, speeding only about 100 feet over the 
New Guinea. It has just passed over a dis- 
Three more disabled enemy planes (circled) are in the background. What did the 
More than likely, it will be some other 


e terms in the White House? 


kind of a house. Oh, you know all about the farm—provided. 
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THEY HAVE NEW WINGS AND EVERYTHING | 
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—United Air Lines Photo 

Recently graduating from the United Air Lines’ stewardess school, these 30 lovely ladies will 

soon take up their duties as UAL stewardesses. Hailing from all parts of the country, they are (I. to r.) 
Margaret Huston, Blandinsville, Ill.; Carolyn Smith, Sheboygan, Wis.; Rilla Mae Nevin, Custer, S. D.; 
Charlotte Boltwood, Denver, Colo.; Frances Sanford, South Bend, Ind.; Gertrude Hoffman, St. Irwin, Pa.; 
Edith Frohboese, East Orange, N. J.; Vivian F. Backus, Greenwich, Conn.; Thelma L. West, Dinuba, 
Calif.; Mavis Mosey, Earlville, Ill.; Norma Hyland, Stanton, N. D.; Lois Low, Evanston, Ill.; Virginia 


Marr, New England, N. D.; Betty Ehrhart, Mattoon, IIl.; Betty Jane Scheiner, Winnetka, Ill.; Elizabeth | 


Layton, San Rafael, Calif.; Betty J. Elkema, lowa City, Ia.; Gertrude Kirby, Emmetsburg, la.; Emma 
D. Gardner, Durango, Colo.; Emogene Bowers, Les Molinos, Calif.; Dorothy Goble, Pasadena, Calif.; 


Edith E. Lauterbach, Camarillo, Calif.; Mary E. Lyons, New Boston, Ill.; Betty M. Bittner, Wauwatosa, | 
Wis.; Kathleen Current, Mt. Vernon, Ia.; Geraldine Norris, Grand Rapids, Mich.; Margaret Kerr, Martins | 


Ferry, Ohio; Eleanor A. Lyons, Spokane, Wash.; Dorothy Hogeboom, Pasadena, Calif.; and Jean Alberts, 
Los Angeles, Calif. Congratulations, girls, and loads of luck. 


The Acme of Utter Futility 


LATE NEWS 


(Continued from Page 1, Col. 3) 





















- | struction program. William A. M. 
-. |Burden, assistant secretary of 
Z | commerce, stated that the survey 
| will show that the nation’s 3,086 
| airports should be increased by 
| 3,000 within five to ten years after 
|the war, and 1,625 existing air- 
ports will need improvements. 


Whoa 


Following the Civil Aeronautics 
| Board’s announcement of an ex- 
tensive blueprint for international 
air routes, the Senate Commerce 
Committee’s Subcommittee for 
Aviation, in a letter to President 
Roosevelt, the State Department, 
and the CAB, stated that the CAB 
must take no conclusive action on 
world air routes until Congress 
has expressed itself on postwar 
international air policy. 







Priority 

Captain Eddie Rickenbacker, 
president of Eastern Air Lines, 
predicted that priority on air trav- 
el may be “a thing of the past’ 
by next summer. “Rick” believes 
that, despite the nation’s “‘air-con- 
sciousness,” at least ten years 
would be required to fulfill the 
| bright prophecies of ‘an airplane 
in every garage.” 


Increase 

A new air traffic record for a 
six-month period at the Chicago 
airport showed the need for a 
|larger terminal. Figures showed 
|that there were 298,328 passen- 
ger departures in the first half of 
1943, as comparable to 364,231 
passenger departures in the first 
half of 1944, which is an increase 
of 22.07%. 


—Press Association Photo 


Cornered like the mad hissing serpent that he is, Hitler now | 
pouts venom across the English Channel in the form of robot flying 
hoinbs. He, as well as “Germany’s”’ Germans, know these robots are | Lease 
naccurate and in their present state of development are not at all a} oe, ae 
lecisive weapon, and that they will kill and maim mostly women and | The nation’s air lines have for- 
thildren. But what do they care? The super race, they call them- | mulated a postwar program de- 
selues. Super fiends is what they really are and a throw back to the | signed to utilize virtually all gov- 
ruclest of pre-civilization eras. The English people have taken much | ernment-owned transport planes. 
in this war, and they can also take the death and destruction being | Under the program, the air lines 
spread by Hitler’s latest weapon of spite and hate. As Premier | would lease from the government 
Churchill said, they will continue to hurl such weapons, no matter how | the transports it has on hand at 
futile may be their position, until we move close enough to strike them | 41, sad af'she war. Thle well 
from their very hands. In the diagrammatic sketch of the German | ~. th t 
robot bomb is shown the operational methods used to propel this eerie pein € government a more rea- 
weapon of madmen. Incidentally, the robot bomb is not new nor | Sonable return on the planes than 
a secret, as the U. S. has had for some time a patented robot bomb, if they were auctioned off or dis- 
essentially the same as the German robot bomb. tributed “indiscriminately.” 




















“FISH” 

“Fish” is not his right given name. Few have ever heard it, and 
it took quite a search to find out what it is. It’s Bert and while on his 
trail of names, we might as well tell you his middle initials are—R. J. 
The “R” stands for Raymond and the “J” for John. Bert Raymond 
John Hassell—there you have it all and all in one place. The moniker, 
“Fish,’”’ was slapped on him by someone somewhere along the line and 
it stuck. 

Col. “Fish” Hassell is a real old-timer and dates back to the 1912 
days of the old Curtiss Flying School at Hempstead, L. L, N. Y., 
where he learned to fly. As a matter of fact, he goes back so far tha 
he overshadows even such old relics in the business as Jack Knight, 


|Frank Yager, “Slim” Lewis, ‘‘Rube’”’ Wagner, Harry Huking, “Ham” 


Lee, Dave Behncke, Bill Williams, and others. His flying career is sort 
of a mixture of Will Rogers and Marco Polo. He has marched boldly 
across the pages of our country’s aviation history, not after the ink 
had dried thereon but 
while they were being 
written. 

To talk to him is a 
tonic. His wit and satire is 
|superb. He is especially 
|experienced in Arctic fly- 
|ing. When he went on ac- 
tive duty in the present 
war, he was already a vet- 
eran of World War No. I. 
President Behncke ran 
across him in Washington. 
He was seated behind a 
big heap of paper, books, 
and reports in one of the 
newer offices of the U. S. 
Air Forces. “What are 
you doing?” Behncke in- 








quired. Hassell’s come- 
back was a classic. ‘Well, 
you see, it’s like this, 


| Dave,” he said. “They told 
me to read up on Arctic 





|flying and_ everything 
about the so-called far 
North Atlantic route, so 
I’ve been reading and 


—Northeast Airlines Photo 


reading, and what did I 
|learn? Well, I’ll tell you. It seems that along about 1928, some old 
reprobate by the name of “Fish” Hassell tried to fly an old crate, the 
| ““Greater Rockford,” to Stockholm, Sweden, over this so-called North 
| Atlantic route by the way of Greenland and Iceland, and the old stich- 
|and-such crashed on a mountain side. It happened most unceremoni- 
|ously somewhere off to hell-and-gone in the barren wastes of Green- 
| land. He was lost for two weeks. His enemies all rejoiced and the bill 
collectors felt very bad, but he fooled them all. He walked back to his 
Greenland refueling base. Hardy old son-of-a-gun, wasn’t he? And 
|now, I ask you isn’t that something—my reading all this trash—and 
|I joined this man’s army to fight a war.” 
That was just the beginning, however, for “Fish.’’ He’s been in 
|the North Atlantic route sector ever since,.doing a great job winning 
| that particular part of the war and is presently stationed at the 1383 
AAF Base Unit NAD ATC as the commanding officer. Many air line 
pilots know and think a great deal of “Fish,’”’ because he knows their 
problems and knows how to help them over some pretty bad stretches 
| over the countries and waters that he loves that together make up the 
| North Atlantic route; and the tougher it is, the better he likes it. 
“Fish” is a hard man asking no favors and expecting the same; 
yet, he’s the most lovable and considerate of humans with a heart 
bigger than all the outdoors of the great north country which he loves 
so dearly and of which he is as much a part as its rugged peaks, its vast 
snow fields, endless barren wastelands shimmering in the glow and 
beauty of the midnight sun, and the eerie dancing north lights. His 
entire life is a salute to courage undaunted, unfailing, and strangely 
different. . 
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WHY, YOU STUBBORN OL’ JACKASS 
This Army mule is probably saying, “Hey, fellas, take it easy. 
| I’m a beast of burden that belongs on the ground. I don’t want to go 
fly-fly-flying. Wait a minute, this is my first air trip, and I’ll be darned 






z= 


| —Press Association Photo 


| if I’ll move until I get a parachute.” His cries, no doubt, went un- 
answered and the recalcitrant Army mule went forcibly into the trans- 
ness plane for ~ first air trip during the operation of supplying the 
rst air commandos. 
| 8 H 


| * 2 
WHO WRITES SUCH TRASH? 

It occurs to this writer, just as a side-light observation, whether 
or not our three readers ever wonder who writes all the trash that 
goes into this column. Should the writer be like the girl who kissed 
and told, or should he continue to write such trash each month and 
glide silently into the overcast until it’s time next month to write again, 
more trash? Hear ye, hear ye—let’s hear from ye! But don’t forget 
if you say write no more such trash, you’ll be branded as a sourpuss 
with no sense of humor; and if you say the trash is great, write more 
of it, you will be branded as a silly snickering moron with ne’er a 
serious thought. The moral: you can’t win. 











Eight 








It’s Been A Short 10 Years Sin 








although it’s still plenty tough. Jess started by working in the post exchange; Dave, by manicuring air-| rorced and that if the wing tip does 
planes—when both were kids. They worked and worked and only dreamed and dreamed of flying, but! not break first, the wing root will 


their dreams finally came true. 
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(Continued from Page 1, Col. 5) he was a chief pilot for UAL, by 


Kershaw, 728 S. Briston Ave., Los| whom he was employed for almost | 


Angeles, Calif.; Col. D. R. Petty, | 
San Antonio, Texas; Lt. Col. J. G. 
Brown, Wesson, Miss.; and Lt. 
Col. Stanley C. Hoyt, 723 Sas! 
Hall St., San Antonio, Texas. 
Flying Personnel Built to 
Perfection Peak 

“When the Troop Carrier Com-| 
mand was first activated, these air 
line pilots, all with thousands of 
flying hours under their safety 
belts, were called to active service 
and placed in command of units 
operating the C-47 type aircraft, 
the Air Force version of the fa- 
miliar Douglas commercial air line 
ship. Building up their flying per- 
sonnel to the perfection peak by 
the application of some old air 
line tricks in addition to the Army 
training soon enabled the Troop 
Carrier Commands throughout the 
world to spearhead with air-borne 
troops the invasions of Africa, 
Sicily, Italy, the Southwest Pacific, 
and Burma.” 


twelve years. 


| They Have What It Takes to 


Do the Job 
Yes, these air line pilots swung 


| into action on D-Day, the greatest 
of all invasions, carrying para-| 


troopers, hauling gliders, and 
evacuating wounded. Creatures of | 
routine, some drip said; however, | 
these creatures of routine are} 
writing a great chapter in the his-| 
tory of the Army Air Forces. | 
Why? Because they have what it 
takes to do the job both military 
and commercial. Yes, they are 
far from being creatures of rou- 
tine. The air line piloting profes- 
sion is proud of the records being 
made by Colonel Petty and his 
UAL air line pilot buddies in the 
Air Forces. When the air action 
history of World War No. II is 
written, the air line pilots’ skilled 
and brave exploits will add proud 
chapters indeed. 
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ce They Started 


assistant| ‘‘The companies then had their 


It’s all a bit of history, and 


(Continued from Page 6, Col. 5) | 





“When I was called, I told them 
substantially as follows: We feel 
that because of our obligation to 
complete schedules with safety, 
we cannot at this time assume any | 
additional risks. An increase in| 
weight is an additional risk or haz- | 
ard. We are failing now to com- 
plete certain flights. Until we find 
out what caused these accidents, 
we should do nothing to increase 
risks — rather, we _ should talk 
about reducing them. Until we 
account for our unexplained acci- 
| dents, neither the companies, the 
CAA, nor the pilots will have ful- 
filled their obligation to the public | 
in safe air transportation. 

“T then cited several instances 
|in which the DC-3 failed to carry | 
| satisfactorily or safely the pres-| 
ent loads. For instance, I read | 
the Dee Graham incident which 
the pilots gave me over the phone. 
The Board was very much im- 
pressed by this incident. It was 
becoming clear to them that the | 
dump valves, unless improved, , 








DC-3’s were just excess baggage. 
It was also clear to them that it| 
was out of order to be carrying | 
provisional weight which you are| 
supposed to be able to dump but| 
actually do not dare to dump. 

“They then asked me if I 
thought the weights carried on | 
cargo should have any bearing on | 
this issue. I said, ‘No, these pi- 
lots carry more in the cargo ships! 
because it is cargo, and they are} 
| willing to take additional risks to | 
|help the war effort; but it is very | 
hazardous and they know it. It’s| 
their contribution to the war ef- | 
fort. They don’t want it used| 
against them in this issue. How-| 
ever, if the companies are going| 
to use the cargo operation figures, 
let them include the accidents in 
that operation.’ I then read from 
a pilot’s letter about a chief pilot 
telling one of the pilots he’d have 
to carry 26,000 lbs. and made} 
clear to the Board some of the | 
conditions under which these loads | 
are carried. | 





“I’ve gone into great length to| 


—Continental Air Lines Photo | €XPlain what I said because I can| 
LOWER Continental Air Lines’ senior pilot Jess Hart receiving the company’s ten-year service d € : 
pin on the tenth anniversary of the air line from Terrell C. Drinkwater, Continental’s executive vice-|ly, but each pilot said essentially 
president. Other veteran employees who received ten-year service pins are (I. to r.) Don Davis, chief | the same thing. 
flight superintendent; W. E. Roberson, service foreman; and Mrs. Idalene O’Neil Coleman, 
secretary of the company. UPPER Now let’s go back to the beginning when air line flying still had} turn to talk. Dr. Oswald spoke for 
some fun in it. Here veteran Jess Hart takes the U. S. post office oath of something or other. Fidelity, we 
believe, is the most descriptive word, qualifying him to transport the U. S. mail by air. The one adminis-| blackboard and chalk. He was a 
tering the oath is Postmaster M. L. Burlson of El Paso, Texas. The Lockheed Vega in the background 
was the property of Varney Speed Lines which later became Continental. 
publishing it in the AIR LINE PILOT imprints it still more indelibly in the archives of posterity. Just 
as a passing observation, Jess is now on active duty as a major in the Air Forces. He and President | safety. He did show that it can be 
Behncke were bunk mates in the early days of flying at North Island, California, now Rockwell Field, when | done legally with a certain inter- 
the airplanes owned by the Army were less than a dozen, and there were no air forces, only an avia- | pretation of the rules. In answer to 
tion division of the signal corps. Those were the days when it wasn’t quite so easy to get to be a pilot, | th 


remember that a little more clear- | 


the Douglas Company. He used a 


| very able talker. He showed with 
| figures how everything could be 
| done. He did not say it could be 
| done safely or without reducing 


question from the Board, he said 
at all wing tips are being rein- 


YOU'D HAVE BETTER UNDERSTANDING 


break. The Board was impressed. 

“The Lockheed engineers’ then 
spoke. They showed what they pro- 
posed could be done legally, though 
they did not say it could be done 
without a loss of safety margins. 
They did say that if the increased 
load is permitted, a large part of 
what Lockheeds carry will be pig 
iron ballast in order to maintain the 
critical center of gravity within 
proper limits. 

“Mr. Davison, attorney for the Air 
Transport Association, then spoke 
He said that the hearing had turned 
into a_ bull session. Mr. Pogue 
stopped him. Davison said, ‘I’ll with- 
draw that.’ Mr. Pogue said, ‘I should 
think you would.’ Davison then said, 
‘Whatever you call it, we want the 
pilots’ testimony stricken from the 
record.’ Mr. Pogue said, ‘This is not 
the kind of a record from which you 
strike anything.’ Davison then fi- 
nished reading the ATA statement 
in which they demanded that the 
pilots’ testimony be stricken, or they, 
the ATA, would take some action. 
Mr. Pogue said that at the begin- 
ning of this hearing, it was made 
abundantly clear that it would be in- 
formal and anyone could make a 
statement or ask questions. Mr. 
Pogue then asked Davison if the 
ATA wanted to make a statement. 
Davison said ‘No.’ Mr. Behnck« 
then thanked the board for their 
courtesy and consideration and as- 
sured them that the pilots had com- 
plete confidence in the Board’s abil- 
ity to weigh the evidence and decid 
what should be done. 

“Mr. Branch then said, ‘Mr. 
Behncke has said previously in his 
testimony that this issue is an at- 
tempt to change the rules in the 
middle of the game. Is his conten- 
tion correct?’ Mr. Dycer of the CAA 
got up and said ‘That’s right; that’s 
100% correct.’ Mr. Pogue then closed 
the hearing. 

“I’m glad to have had the chance 
to represent our pilots in this mat- 
ter. I’m proud to have been one of 
the 19 pilots who conducted them- 
selves so well in this hearing which 
lasted through seven days. 

“I think every pilot should read 
the complete record of this hear- 
ing—it will be available. Everyone 
who reads it will learn many things 
which they probably never sus- 
pected. They will have a _ better 
understanding of what goes on be- 
hind the scenes. 

“IT anticipate that as a result of 
this hearing several things will hap- 
pen. 

1. The air lines will almost im- 
mediately be given more 
planes. 

Dump valves and provisional 

loads will probably be re- 

moved. 

3. An air line pilot will be a 
member of the Board to in- 
vestigate every air line acci- 
dent. 

4. Something will be written 
into the CAR to give the 
pilot more control over gross 
weight. 

5. A complete investigation will 
be conducted to see if pres- 
ent requirements such as the 
gust load factor of 30 ft. 
per sec. and the strength 
tests are adequate. 

6. Other steps will be taken to 


eliminate existing hazards 


bo 





brought to the attention of 
the Board by this hearing.” 








SHIP’S AFIRE—POOH, POOH—PROCEED TO BOMB 
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The Ninth Air Force, Allied Ex- 
peditionary Air Force, which is 
made up so extensively of United 
Air Lines veterans, is based in 
England. It helped to spearhead 
the great invasion on June 6, 
1944. All of the officers are 
military furloughed from United 
Air Lines and are members of the 
Air Line Pilots Association. When 
Colonel Dick Petty, pictured with 





WILL GROSS 
250,000 LBS. 

The Glenn L. Martin super- 
flying ship which recently won 
American design award is esti- 
mated to weigh 250,000 lbs. 
It will carry 102 passengers, 
each with 80 lbs. baggage and, 
in addition, 25,000 lbs. of mail 
and cargo. It will travel from 
U. S. to London in 18 hours. 





this article, went on active duty, 











—Press Association Photo 

You are looking at:one of the most remarkable pictures yet taken in World War No. Il. It exem- 
plifies the reason why the “‘Nutzies” can’t possibly win this war. Here you see a B-17 on fire flying in 
| formation. Notice, it i. dropping its bomb load simultaneously with the other B-17’s in formation. The 
| formation is over Berlin, flying through ack-ack, and its military targets are left in smoldering ruins. 
|The Yanks watched them burn, both the targets and the “Nutzies,” as they returned to their base for 
| another load of the same kind of treatment that the Luftwaffe so arrogantly administered to sc many 
| helpless peoples at the beginning of the war. Now the “beer cellar” strategists are really getting a taste 
| of their own medicine, and where? Right in their own “beer cellars,” of course. Maybe there is such 


1a thing as ALMIGHTY JUSTICE, 
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